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Sketches of Venetian History. In Two Vols. Volume the First. 
12mo. pp. 446. (Being the Twentieth Volume of the Family 
Library.) Murray. 

Tuis is an attractive little thick book, elegantly got up, with some 
very nice plates, and a subject of which readers have often desired 
to know more. People in general get what acquaintance they have 
with Venice from pictures and plays; but from that circumstance, 
as well as from the effect itself, the character of Venetian history 
in their imaginations partakes more of romance than most others. 
They will find a good account of it in the present summary, as far 
as we have been able judge ; nor will the book be considered less a 
curiosity, as coming from its present publisher, and at the present 
moment : for though the writer is willing to philosophize in as gen- 
tlemanly a manner as possible on the subject, the horrors of an 
oligarchy are brought plainly enough before us. We have left our- 
selves no time for remarks. We can only make an extract, for the 
present; but it is a curious one, as shewing how the people were 
tricked into having a noblesse. What the author says about the 
natural growth of wealth and nobility together would be plausible, 
if he had not omitted the little question of primogeniture, which 
soon settles all that part of the business. 


‘Two years before he was disengaged from the second Genoese 
war,’ (towards the end of the thirteenth century) ‘ Gradenigo 
obtained a decree of the Great Council, which may be esteemed the 
corner stone upon which the future, pure oligarchy of Venice was 
consolidated. Hitherto, if we have spoken of different classes exist- 
ing in this state, the distinction between them must be considered 
much more as conventional, than as resulting from positive institu- 
tions. The population of Venice can scarcely be said to have been 
separated into Patrician and Plebeian, by any of those marked and 
decided boundaries which struck a deep and early root in ether 
communities Her origin was friendly to the preservation of as 
much equality as can practically exist in any large society ; and the 
want of all lunded territory had kept her aloof from the introduc- 
tion of the Feudal System, with its accompaniments of Lordship 
and Vassalage. Still wherever numbers of men are congregated 
into one body, some pre-eminence must be attained; some indi- 
viduals will command greater respect, and consequently exercise 
greater influence than their contemporaries. This superiority, in 
the first instance, will, probably be accorded to talent ; and those 
who possess the most intimate knowledge of the nature of their 
fellow men, will be most likely to obtain the earliest guidance of 
their conduct. Wealth will next establish a claim to regard; and, 
as riches are more frequently transmitted to posterity than ability, 
the first distinctions of what may be called hereditary rank will 
accrue to the families possessed of most substance. It is easy to 
perceive in what manner these advantages, when once obtained, 
(and the lapse of very few years in any Civilized Society cannot but 
bestow them) will lead to a virtual if not an acknowledged separation 

classes ; and it is natural to suppose that those who, in any way, 
are elevated above their brethren, will find both the readiest access 
to magisterial offices, and the surest method of retaining them; so 
that hence also arises another source of distinction. Such appears 
to have been the progress of what, in conformity with the habits of 
other countries, we must name the Venetian nobility. 

‘The Great Council, placed, in its very outset, beyond the reach 
of popular suffrage, had gradually eluded even the slight control of 
annual election. Without being able to trace the progress of usur- 
pation, step by step, it may be enough to say that it attributed to 
itself the right of naming the twelve electors by whom it was to be 
renewed ; and consequently, that in point of fact, it re-elected itself. 
Hence, for the most part, its members were chosen from the same 
families, or rather, generally consisted of the same individuals who 

d once obtained seats in it. Still, at least in name, it was neither 
permanent nor exclusive. No one affirmed an hereditary claim to 
its honours; no one asserted that he belonged to it otherwise than 
as a representative: and the poorest citizen, however conscious 
that he could never hope for enrolment upon its list of Sages, con- 
tented himself with the belief that there was no other obstacle to so 
bright a fortune except improbability. 

Even this consolatory fallacy was now to be dissipated. In the 





last reign, a proposition had been made, that the annual electors 
should be instructed never to choose any Member who had not him- 
selfalready been admitted, or who was unable to prove the admission 
of some ancestor. Dandolo, who favoured the popular interests, 
opposed this project, and it was rejected: Gradenigo obtained the 
same object by a more circuitous route. Assuming that, as the 
annual elections had almost invariably fallen upon the same indi- 
vidual, those individuals had, therefore, established a right, he did 
not so much support the claim of re-election to a body of which he 
already held them to be constituent Members, as the necessity of 
determining whether they were still worthy of cduntinuing in it. 
This artful representation, as will be seen at once, wholly changed 
the nature of the Council. To effect this purpose, the Doge pro- 
posed that a list of all that had been Members during the last four 
years should be submitted to the XL, and that every member who 
united twelve of their suffrages should retain his seat. At the 
expiration of a year, the same scrutiny was to be repeated. To 
prevent the appearance of an entire exclusion of all but this favoured 
class, three members of the Council were instructed to form a sup- 
plementary list of citizens elegible without having already sat. 
These were limited in number by the Signory, and were balloted 
for, in like manner, by the XL. It is needless to speak of the class 
from which this list was selected: it was similar to that of the 
existing members. The decree passed, and bears in history the 
name of The Closing of the Council. (La Serrata del mazor 
Conscio.) It was not such in fact; but it was the first step towards 
it and the others were rapidly trodden. During the next two years, 
the XL returned exactly the same members. In the third, all names 
were excluded from the supplementary list, but those of persons who 
themselves or ancestors had been members. A subsequent statute 
spoke of the positive exclusion of those who were contemptuously 
termed New Men. Not long after, a register was opened, in which 
all qualified persons, having attained the age of eighteen, were 
required to inscribe their names ; and, lastly, the periodical renewals, 
and the supplementary lists were swept away ; the existing Council 
was declared permanent and hereditary ; and whoever could prove 
the ancestral right was permitted, when five and twenty years old, 
to assert his claim, as the form ran, per suos et per viginti quinque 
annos; to be enrolled in the Golden Book (Il Libro D’Oro) of 
Nobility, and thus to be admitted as a Member of the Great 
Council. Thirty dispensations—at first decided by lot, afterwards 
sometimes accorded by merit, but more frequently put up to sale— 
were also granted, by which such young Patricians as obtained 
them might take their seats at the age of twenty-one. They were 
also named J Barberini, because they were elected on the Feast of 
San Barco. 


‘ In later days, the Nobility were arranged, if not formally, at least 
conventionally, in four classes. The most distinguished, Gli E/et- 
torali, were descendants of the twelve tribunes by whom the first 
Doge had been elected in the year 697: to these were annexed four 
families, whose representatives, in conjunction with the above-men- 
tioned twelve, signed an instrument for the foundation of the abbey 
of San Georgio Maggiore, in the year 800. Of these, the former 
are sometimes spoken of as J dodici Apostoli, the latter as / quatro 
Evangelisti. Six other families were also admitted without hesita- 
tion to the first class; and there were two or three besides whose 
claims were more or less contested; this class furnished more than 
half her doges to the Republic. The second class consisted of 
those whose ancestors were Members of the Grand Council at the 
time of its closing, and each of these has had its Doge. The third 
comprised thirty families admitted after the war of Chiozza, in 
return for the great services which they had rendered to the State ; 
three of these also have produced a doge. The fourth and lowest 
class originated among Venetian Citizens, Candiotes, or other Pro- 
vincials, who, during the Turkish wars, upon which we have not yet 
entered, gratified their own vanity and relieved the necessities of the 
Republic by purchasing Nobility at the market-price of one hundred 
thousand ducats. Only one Doge was elevated from this division, 
and singularly enough, it was Manini, the last Sovereign of his 
Country. These four classes of Nobility altogether seldom exceeded 
twelve hundred in number, but to these must be added another, 
which must be considered honorary. It included such illustrious 
foreigners (and among these more than one crowned head was 
numbered) as had solicited or received inscription in the Golden 
Book. This honour was very jealously guarded, and it was not 
without extreme difficulty that Gregory XIIIth obtained admission 
for one of his bastard sons. All illegitimate children of the native 
Nobility, even those who had been legitimated by a subsequent 
marriage, were rigourously excluded ; and the Council, after long 
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deliberation upon the style by which the Pope’s nephew would be 
recognized, at last decided upon a form sufficiently ambiguous to 
remove its scruples ; Il Signor Giacomo Buoncompagno, stretto 
parente di sua Santitéa—a near relation of his Holiness. 

© Besides the above distinction of the nobles into classes, there 
was a yet more summary mode of distinguishing them: the rich 
were termed / signori; the poor, who formed two-thirds of the 





ambition soon rendered him suspected at Venice; and there were 
not wanting many voices in the Senate to denounce him as a dan. 
gerous enemy. He is accused of having employed the stiletto 
which had already become a powerful engine in Italian politics, to 
silence these opponents. On one occasion also, he acquired mate. 
rial strength by an outrage most daring indeed, but of a less dark 
character than assassination. Having learned the names of the 





body, and who chiefly inhabited the cheap quarter of San Barnabo, 
I Barnaboti. Or, retaining Barnaboti for the last, the wealthiest 
were named, in a sort of slang language, Sungue blé or Sangue 
Colombin, Blue blood or Pigeon’s blood ; the moderately rich, Morel 
di mezo, middle piece. The pride of birth, however, was discou- 
raged as much as possible in Venice, when it led to comparisons 
which might occasion disunion among the nobility; and one of the 
ordinances of that most fearful tribunal which we shall have occasion 
to notice hereafter, the Inquisition of State, directed itself, with 
that which to most will appear disproportionate severity, against 
such as disparaged their brethren by boasting of their own superior 
antiquity. The spies entertained among the Patricians were warned 
to report all expressions of this tendency. The first offence was 
punished with six months’ imprisonment in the Piombi, those fatal 
dungeons under the leads of the Ducal palace, from which few 
returned alive; for the second, the indiscreet babbler was to be 
drowned secretly. An anecdote is related by Amelot de la Hous- 
saye, which, perhaps, may have been invented for the sake of the 
jest it contains, but which nevertheless well illustrates the spirit of 
the Venetian Government on this point. One of the Da Ponte 
family, in a dispute with a gentleman named Canale, boasted that 
the Ponti (Bridges) were much above the Canali (Canals); his 
antagonist replied, that the Canali were in being long before the 
existence of the Ponti. The Senate interfered, and informed the 
one that it possessed powers to fill up the Canals; the other, that 
it could knock down the Bridges’—P. 212. 


THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 

‘Ten Magistrates (I Dieci), named as a criminal court, were 
invested with a plenary inquisitorial authority, with an entire 
sovereignty over every individual in the State, and with freedom 
over ail resposibility and appeal. Their duration was at first 
limited to ten days ; but this was six times prolonged for a like 
period; then for a year; soon after for five; next for ten; and, in 
the end, the tribunal, with a great extension of powers, was declared 
to be permanent. These powers so frequently and fearfully inter- 
mingle themselves with the course of our future narrative, that we 
shall here but briefly touch upon them. The ten officers, from whom 
the Court derived its title, where chosen annually at four different 
assemblies of the Grand Council. No two of them might be 
members of the same family, or even bear the same name; and, 
from the colour of their robes of ceremony, they were termed 
I Neri, or the Black. To these, in after times, were added also the 
Signory, as assessors, termed, for a like reason, J Rossi, the Red. 
In their judicial administration, the members of this Council inquired, 
sentenced, and punished, according to what they called Reason of 
State. The public eye never penetrated the mystery of their pro- 
ceedings ; the accused was sometimes not heard—never confronted 
with witnesses; the condemnation was secret as the enquiry; the 
punishment undivulged like both. Nor was this all: instituted 
solely for the cognizance of State crimes, this Tribunal gradually 
attributed to itself the control of every branch of government, and 
exefcised despotic influence over the questions of peace and war, 
over fiscal enactments, military arrangements, and negociations with 
foreign powers. It annulled, at pleasure, the decrees of the Grand 
Council, degraded its members, deposed, and even put to death the 
Chief Magistrate himself. An object alike of terror and detestation 
to those whom it oppressed under the pretext of salutary guardian- 
ship, it yet prolonged an uninterrupted sway during five centuries ; 
and our wonder at the political problem of its long-continued 
existence is not a little heightened, when it is remembered that the 
Great Council, upon which, of all other classes, it weighed with far 
the most grievous burden, might, by refusing its votes at any 
one of the four elections in each year, have abolished its hateful 
yoke for ever. That it did not do so, may be attributed, in the 
outset, to a false view of the nature of the Magistracy, and to a 
belief that it was necessary for the preservation of the State. As 
its tyranny became more distinctly manifest, it may have been pro- 
tected by an ambitious, but unworthy hope which each noble 
cherished, of one day wielding its immeasurable powers with his 
own hands. And, lastly, after a lapse of years had so far inter- 
woven it with the general polity, as to make it seem an almost 
inseparable part of the whole, it might be saved by a mistaken, but 
little blameable reverence for antiquity; but that fond clinging to 
established institution, which, perhaps not unwisely, is backward to 
remove even an abuse, lest its extirpation may endanger the entire 


senators most opposed to his interests, he seized them by night, and 
hurried them, bound, gagged, and blindfolded, in gondolas to Padua, 
There, in his own palace, he repeated to the astonished prisoners 
the arguments, the very words, which they had employed against 
hita in the Councils, with which he had become acquainted through 
his spies. At first, he sternly threatened death; till, having suc- 
ceeded in striking terror, he gradually relaxed the menace, and 
granted them liberty, under an oath that they would bury the 
adventure in secrecy; and for the future, adopt a policy more con. 
sonant with his wishes. On the same night they were re-conveyed 
to their homes; but, on parting, Carrara warned them of the dan- 
gers of perjury, significantly implying that he who could find agents 
for their abduction, had a much speedier vengeance at his command; 
and that he could readily employ daggers if they either betrayed or 
deceived him. The threat was effectual. ‘The transaction was 
never revealed by the Venetian Senators; nor was it at all known till 
many years after its occurrence, and then only by the dying con. 
fession of some of the ruffians who had been engaged in its execu. 
tion. Gataro, who has preserved this remarkable anecdote, implies 
the full success resulting from Ubertino’s bold act, by stating that, 
during his life-time, the Signory of Venice said nothing more of 
war.’—P, 240, 
VENICE SAVED BY ST. MARK. A TRADITION. 

In the year 134], an inundation, of many day’s continuance, had 
raised the water three cubits higher than it had ever before been 
seen in Venice; and, during a stormy night, while the flood ap- 
peared to be still increasing, a poor, old fisherman sought what 
refuge he could find, by mooring his crazy bark close to the Riva di 
San Marco. The storin was yet raging when a person approached, 
and offered him a good fare if he would but ferry him over to San 
Giorgio Maggiore. “ Who,’’ said the ferryman, “ can reach San 
Giorgio on such a night as this? Heaven forbid that I should try!” 
But as the stranger carnestly persisted in his request, and promised 
to ‘guard him from haria, he at last consented. The passenger 
landed, and having desired the boatman to wait a little, returned 
| with a companion, aod ordered him to row to San Nicolo di Lido, 

The astonished fisherman aguia refused, till he was prevailed upon 
by a farther confident assurance of safety, and excellent pay. At 
San Nicolo they picked up a third person, and then instructed the 
boatman to proceed to the Two Castles at Lido. Though the 
| waves ran fearfully high, the old man, by this time, had become 
| accustomed to them, aud, moreover, there was something about his 
| mysterious crew which either silenced his fears, or diverted them 
from the tempest to his companions. Scarcely had they gained 
the strait, when they saw a galley, rather flying than sail ng 
along the Adriatic, manned (if we say so) with devils, 
who seemed hurrying, with fierce and threatening gestures, 
to sink Venice inthe deep. The sea, which had hitherto been 
| furiously agitated, in a moment became unruffled; and the strangers, 
| crossing themselves, conjured the Fiends to depart. At the word, 
| the dzmoniacal galley vanished; and the three passengers were 
quietly landed at the spots at which each respectively had been 
taken up. The boatman, it seems, was not quite easy about his 
fare ; and before parting, he implied pretty clearly, that the sight 
of this miracle after all, would be but bad pay. ‘“‘ You are right, 
my friend ;” said the first passenger; “go to the Doge and the 
Procuratori, and assure them, that but for us three Venice would 
have been drowned. I am St Mark; my two comrades are St 
George and St Nicholas. Desire the magistrates to pay you; and 
add, that all this trouble has arisen from a Schoolmaster at San 
Felice, who first bargained with the™Devil for his soul, and then 
hanged himself in despair! The fisherman, who seems to have 
had all his wits about him, answered, that he might tell that story, 
but he much doubted whether he should be believed: upon which St 
Mark pulled from his finger a gold ring, worth about five ducats, say- 
ing, “ Shew them this ring, and bid them look for it in my treasury, 
whence it will be found missing.” On the morrow, the fisherman 
| did as he was told. The ring was discovered to be absent from its 
| usual custody, and the fortunate boatman not only received his fare, 
but an annual pension to boot. Moreover a solemn procession 
and thanksgiving were appointed, in gratitude to the three holy 
corpses, which had rescued from such calamity the land affording 
them burial.” —P. 242. 























GAY’S OPINION OF THE MAN WHO FIRST EAT AN OYSTER. 


fabric upon which it is engrafted. We are here seeking a cause, If where fleet-ditch * with muddy current flows, 
not justifying a fact. Existence itself may be purchased at far too You chance to roam ; where oyster-tubs in rows 
dear a price: but if existence alone were all that is demanded for Are rang’d beside the posts, there stay thy haste, 
the honour of a State, and the happiness of its subjects, it might And with the savoury fish indulge thy taste. 
not be too much to affirm, that the long stability of Venice was The damsel’s knife the gaping shell commands, 
mainly owing to the most remarkable, the most formidable, and the While the salt liquor streams between her hands. 
yee execrable part of the government—Tue Councit or Tex.?— The man had sure a palate cover’d o’er 

. 232. 


BOLD STROKE OF A TYRANT. 


With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 


‘On the death of the elder Carrara, the chief authority in Padua And risk’d the living morsel down his throat. 


became vested in his nephew Ubertino. The restlessness of his 





* The site of the present Faringdon street and Bridge street. 
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sIR WALTER SCOTT’S SALLY AGAINST REFORM. 





Iw the hurry in which we wrote our remarks on Sir Walter Scott’s 
h, we omitted to notice a curious passage, which produced the 
following sound exposition in yesterday evening’s Globe. 

‘ One argument of Sir Walter’s,’ observes the Glode, ‘ is charac- 
teristic of the temper of his mind. He not only attacks those 
changes which have not succeeded, but those which have been 
eventually successful. The case of the union of Scotland with 
England has been mentioned to show that great changes often pro- 
duced great benefits, in spite of the alarm of their opponents. “ He 
had heard much of the success of the Union,” said Sir W. “ How | 

was it in being successful ? More than fifty years. Men’s hairs | 
oo poli grey before this success made its appearance; and they | 
now had their hopes realised. Although the worst of miseries were | 
prought into the country by an innovation so much to be depre- | 
ern 4 it would, in the government of the world, be brought round. 
The crop came in God Almighty’s time ; but we should not be rash 
enough to sanction changes which were very likely to occasion 
evils of no ordinary kind, instead of continuing to live quietly and 
peaceably as we have hitherto done.” 

« This, we believe,’ continues the Glote, ‘ expresses much of the 
feeling of those who are opposed to reform on other grounds than 
a mere calculation of political or pecuniary interest—“ We wonna 
be fashed.” Though they may think when the crop comes it will 
repay the seed and the toil, they think others may reap what 
they sow and plough for. Fortunately this feeling of indolence 
does not generally prevail, or the political condition of the country 
would really, instead of improving, or even being stationary, be in a 
continued, though perhaps slow, course of deterioration. Mankind 
are disposed, as they ought, to sacrifice much of their peace and 
quiet in the prospect of improvement. Many men find as much 

leasure in forgetting the present for the sake of the future, as Sir 

alter Scott does in dreaming of the past, while he shuts out the 
present age. The great novelist too, may remember, if he will | 
stoop to facts, that though he lives “ quietly and peaceably,” and 
happily (not more happily than he merits) there are great multi- 
tudes of the people of these islands, who do not find their condition 
so unsusceptible of improvement.’ 

There is an inconsistency in Sir Walter’s deprecations, which | 
remains to be noticed. He admits that things “will be brought | 
round in the government of the world,” whatever miseries are pro- 
duced by innovation. “ The crop,” he says, will come “ in God 
Almighty’s time.’”” Now if the crop is God Almighty’s, the seed 
must be his also. This is not bringing matters round ; it is only 
realizing their intended consequences. We grant, that an evil may 
be supposed, which God turns to good, or at least hinders from 
producing more evil; but ifa particular providence is brought into 
the question, who shall say what are the measures which it does or 
does not countenance ; or what are those which ean possibly be 
omitted in its contemplations? It is idle to bring the name of the 
great mystery of the universe into play, unless you follow the use 
of it into all its consequences. At all events, it is not likely, that | 
the old saying of the Vice of the People being the Voice of God, will 
be changed in a hurry in favour of the divinity of the Vuice of the 
Boroughmongers. ’ 

By the way, how does Sir Walter reconcile his horror of change 
with his Bible ? If, while using the language of the Bible, he does 
not believe in it (which the dilemma of the argument allows us, for 
the sake of argument, to suppose) his use of it is unfair. If he does | 
believe in it, then there is no men more bound to believe in inno- 
vations and popular changes than he; for in the Bible is to be 
found the doctrine of the Millenium, and the announcement of all 
those blissful prospects of peace and good-will, which, for endea- 
vouring to get the smallest glimpse of, the philosophers are so_ 
strangely thwarted and sneered at by the orthodox! This is odd. | 

The Globe says, that an approbation of Reform was not to be | 
expected from Sir Walter, because ‘he was not only, by personal, 
connections, bound up with the abuses of the present system, but 
his favourite studies have led him to look back instead of forward, 
and to value most in the present institutions and accidents of | 
society, those which are most connected with the past, and least | 
applicable to present use. We must not expect any affection for 
steam-engines or power-looms in a dealer in antiques.’ | 


We subjoin, upon this point, the masterly observations of a great | 
writer, lately deceased (Mr Hazlitt); who, in the course of a cri- 
tical article on Sir Walter Scott, full of high and just panegyric 
upon him as a novelist, deplored the inconsistencies produced in his 
character by a Tory breeding :—- 

‘Sir Walter Scott,’ says Mr Hazlitt, ‘is just half what the 
human intellect is capable of being: if you take the universe, and 
divide it into two parts, he knows all that it Aas deen ; all that it is 














to be is nothing to him. His is a mind brooding over antiquity— 
Scorning “ the present ignorant time.” He is “laudator temporis 


acti” —a “ prophesier of things past.”” The old world is to hima 
crowded map; the new one a dull, hateful blank. He dotes on all 
well-authenticated superstitions; he shudders at the shadow of 
innovation. His retentiveness of memory, his accumulated weight 
of interested prejudice or romantic association, have overlaid his 
other faculties. The cells of his memory are vast, various, full 
even to bursting with life and motion; his speculative understand- 
ing is empty, flaccid, poor, and dead. His mind receives and 
treasures up everything brought to it by tradition or custom—it 
does not project itself beyond this into the world unknown, but 
mechanically shrinks back as from the edge of a precipice. The 
land of pure reason is to his apprehension like Van Dieman’s Land ; 


|—barren, miserable, distant, a place of exile, the dreary abode of 


savages, convicts, and adventurers. Sir Walter would make a bad 
hand of a description of the Millennium, unless he could lay 
the scene in Scotland five hundred years ago, and then he would 
want facts and worm-eaten parchments to support his drooping 
style. Our historical novelist firmly thinks that nothing is but what 
has been—that the moral world stands still, as the material one 
was supposed to do of old—and that we can never get beyond 
the point where we actually are without utter destruction, though 
everything changes and will change from what it was three hundred 
years ago to what it is now,—from what it is now to all that the 
bigoted admirer of the good old times most dreads and hates !’ 
Again, after an enthusiastic enumeration of the chief characters in 
Sir Walter’s novels, Mr Hazlitt says of the author,—‘ Does he 
really think of making us enamoured of the “good old times” by 
the faithful and harrowing portraits he has drawn of them? Would 
he carry us back to the early stages of barbarism, of clanship, of the 
feudal system, as “a consummation devoutly to be wished?” Is 
he infatuated enough, or does he so dote and drivel over his own 
slothful and self-willed prejudices, as to believe that he will make a 
single convert to the beauty of Legitimacy, that is, of lawless power 
and savage bigotry, when he himself is obliged to apologise for the 
horrors he describes, and even render his descriptions credible to 
the modern reader by referring to the authentic history of these 
delectable times? He is indeed so besotted as to the moral of his 
own story, that he has even the blindness to go out of his way to 
have a fling at flints and dungs (the contemptible ingredients, as he 
would have us believe, of a modern rabble) at the very time when 
he is describing a mob of the twelfth century—a mob (one should 
think) after the writer’s own heart, without one particle of modern 
philosophy or revolutionary politics in their composition, who were 
toa man, to a hair, just what priests, and kings, and nobles /et 
them be, and who were collected to witness (a spectacle proper to 
the times) the burning of the lovely Rebecca at a stake for a sor- 
ceress, because she was a Jewess, beautiful and innocent, and the 
consequent victim of insane bigotry and unbridled profligacy. And 


| it is at this moment (when the heart is kindled and bursting with 
| indignation at the revolting abuses of self-constituted power) that 


Sir Walter stops the press to have a sneer at the people, and to put 
a spoke (as he thinks) in the wheel of upstart innovation ! his 
is what he “ calls backing his friends”—it is thus he administers 
charms and philtres to our love of Legitimacy, makes us conceive a 
horror of all reform, civil, political, or religious, and would fain put 
down the Spirit of the Age. The author of Waverley might just as 
well get up and make a speech at a dinner at Edinburgh, abusing 
Mr Mac-Adam for his improvements in the roads, on the ground 
that they were nearly impassable in many places ‘‘ sixty years since ;”” 


or object to Mr Peel’s Police-Bill, by insisting that Hounslow 


Heath was formerly a scene of greater interest and terror to high- 


| waymen and travellers, and cut a greater figure in the Newgate- 


Calendar than it does at present—Oh! Wickliff, Luther, Hampden, 
Sidney, Somers, mistaken Whigs, and thoughtless Reformers in 
religion and politics, and all ye, whether poets or philosophers, 
heroes or sages, inventors of arts or sciences, patriots, bene- 
factors of the human race, enlighteners and civilisers of the 
world, who have (so far) reduced opinion to reason, and power 
to law, who are the cause that we no longer burn witches and 
heretics at slow fires, that the thumb-screws are no longer 
applied by ghastly, smiling judges, to extort confession of im- 
puted crimes from sufferers for conscience sake; that men are no 
longer strung up like acorns on trees without judge or jury, or 
hunted like wild beasts through chickets and glens, who have abated 
the cruelty of priests, the pride of nobles, the divinity of kings in 
former times; to whom we owe it, that we no longer wear round 
our necks the collar of Gurth the swine-herd, and of Wamba the 
jester ; that the castles of great lords are no longer the dens of 
banditti, from whence they issue with fire and sword, to lay waste 
the land; that we no longer expire in loathsome dungeons without 
knowing the cause, or have our right hands struck off for raising 
them in self-defence against wanton insult ; that we can sleep with- 
out fear of being burnt in our beds, or travel without making our 
wills ; that no Amy Robsarts are thrown down trap-doors by Richard 
Varneys with impunity; that no Red Reiver of Westburn Flat sets 
fire to peaceful cottages; that no Claverhouse signs cold-blooded 
death-warrants in sport; that we have no Tristan the Hermit, or 
Petit-André, crawling near us, like spiders, and making our flesh 
creep, and our hearts sicken within us at every moment of our lives 
—ye who have produced this change in the face of nature and 
society, return to earth once more, and beg pardon of Sir Walter 


and his patrons, who sigh at not being able to undo all that you 
have done !” 


ErraTom IN OUR YESTERDAY’s ARTICLE :—For “ atom of the shadow,” read 
“atom of a shadow.” 
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in the course of years. Thus, the word “ knight,” which formert 


THE PLA Y-GOER. signified a “ servant,” is now applied as an honorary distinction. i 


German, it has the same meaning, “knecht.” In most of the other 
Otymprc Toeatre, | Evtopean languages, the rank is implied by a term signifying a 


' ; . . “horseman.” Thus, in Spanish, it is “ caballero;” in Portuguese 
Art the close of this theatre on Saturday night, the following Address | « caballeiro ;” in Italian, “ cavaliere,” or “ cavaliero;” in French 
’ 





was spoken by Madaine Vesrris :— “ chevalier.” The Romans called it by the name of “ eques” 
« Lapies AND GentLEMmeN,—The last night of our little season | Which has the same meaning. P D 
has already arrived, and I appear before you to say, farewell. At BILO-D/RAMATICUS, 


its commencement I had recourse to poetry in my address to you,| [Our correspondent would be amused in tracing the derivation of 
the better to describe the hopes and fears which actuated me. . ee — eo sas the Italians, [t 
Circumstances are now changed. I have tried, and I have SUC | pune iy dase rotto, pe ke helt ly dee ar ton pe 
ceeded. (Loud applause from all parts of the house). Fiction | place ; file is filo, a thread, still the counting-house file in Italy &e] 
must, therefore, be laid aside; and truth, in its own honest prose, iil 
express the heartfelt gratitude of the first female lessee. Woman 
is said to be a contradiction. This I, for one, dare not deny; for I 


own I stand here a thoroughly contented manager. (Applause). THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
We have done the best which the suddenness of the undertaking A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 
permitted, to deserve your support. We have produced various | Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 


¢ ° Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic ipti 
new pieces, some of which have been eminently successful—none of | |mitative Entertainment, yclept ' alates » Descriptive, 


which have failed. We have introduced to you several new faces, | wILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 
whom three short months have served to convert into old friends. OF MERRIMENT. 


Thus much I may speak for the past—the future shall speak for 
itself. I leave you with the sincerest wishes of a grateful heart for | «teads and Tails.’ 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 





Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
* Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements,’ ‘ The 





your health and happiness until our next October Meeting; and King and the Sailor.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 
H ' ai Part II, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
when the gloom of winter shall again be on your heads, come to the ‘ee Rembée e, iaeheiean te a Family. 
Olympic, and it shall go har.l but we will kindle a summer of merri- «M. P.’s, or Electioneering.’ 
ment in your hearts. At all events, no exertion shall be spared on Part III. 
my part to win from you an admission that “ the women are the Variety of Elegant Dancing by Mrs SEARLE, and her Juvenile Pupils. 


best Managers after all.’ (Loud cheering). I have now only to IL DIAVOLO ANTONIO will go through his extraordinary Evolutions on the 


Corde Volante. 
offer you the sincere thanks of the Performers generally for the GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
kind encouragement they have met with. Be assured they all feel ANTIQUES. 
as they ought. In fact, Ladies and Gentlemen, the heart of the | 1. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— 
establishment is full, and the head of the establishment is here to | T- Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—I11. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening 
say so. As Fanny Bolton, the Captain of Grenadiers (placing her his Sandals.—1IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while 


. Zi a overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 
hand to her forehead) I salute my company in the pit. As Julian, | tions.—V1. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning. 
the Page, I pay my respectful duty to the boxes; and as Pandora, | —VIl. Romulus, from Davitl’s Picture of the Sabines.—I1X. Remus’s Defence, 
I drop my curtesy to the gods.’—Madame Vestris then curtsied | from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 

’ 7 1: age Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 
three times and retired, the audience giving her three rounds of | Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—XI.—Horatius shielding 
applause. | his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 
- | of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 
ss $ | sary. To,conclude with the famous positions of THE DYING GLADIATOR. 
CURIOSITIES OF LAN UAGE. Northern SIFFLEUR and VENTRILOQUIST, will give a correct Imitation of 


TO THE TATLER. | various Birds; likewise of different Musical Instruments. 
| 
| 
i 











Mr Tartier,—Being somewhat partial to philological research, Part IV. 
I frequently amuse myself by considering the analogy of languages, To conclude with a Grand Series of Optical Illusions, called 
and accordingly send you the following, which may not be unsuited FAIRY REGIONS. 
to your pages :— | oamueeees kala neat 

Perhaps the Italians used to fasten their doors at night by a QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
chain, their word for — being “ catenaccio,” or the “5 great chain,” A NOVEL MUSICAL PERFORMANCE. 
an augmentative of “catena.” In Portuguese it is “ ferrolho,” Seiten ie: Cilicia eines tines 
that is, “ the great iron.” Though watches could not have been MICHEL BOAI, the celebrated Chin Melodist. 
invented in all countries, the European nations have not borrowed MADAME BOAI, the German Vocalist. 


the name they give them from a foreign language. Accompanied by HYPOLITE JEAN ENGELS, on the Violin. 
Fr, Montre 


a shower HERR JULIAN VON JOEL, the unrivalled Siffleur from Altona. 

Sp. Muestra ; FISCHER, SCHWEITZER, LAUFER, and DABURGER, Singers of the Alps 
ftal. Oriulo, an hour instrument. of Styria. 

Ger. Uhr, an hour. The whole attired in the Characteristic National Costume. 


With the Germans, as with us, the clock “strikes ” (schlagt) the | =—-——- 
hour, with the softer French (elle sonne) “ it sounds ” it, and with 
the Italians it simply (da l’ora) “ gives the hour,” although they 
sometimes use the word “ suono,”’ like the French. _ WIVE OF BONAPARTE, ; , 

With the Italians, the hat is referred to the head by name, With seventeen beautiful illustrations by the most eminent Artists, price 14s. 


“pie A 2 THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
* capello,” diminutive of “ capo,” the head; with the Spaniards, it Nos. VII, VIII. and 1X. ; 


Avbertisements. 











is “ sombrero,” a shader, from its shape. Containing BOURRIENNE’S LIFE OF BONAPARTE. 
> sonsfui Senet iH : : To which are now first added Notes and Illustrations from the dictations of 
Phrases signifying obligation or compulsion are amusingly dif- Nogelecn at St Helena, from Notes by Joseph Bonaparte, the Memoirs of the Duke 
ferent in various languages. of Rovigo, Gen. Rapp, Count Las Cases, Constant, and other authentic sources. 


, " | This Edition contains the only complete translation of BOURRIENNE’S ME- 

We must die. MOIRS. 

Germ. Wer mussen sterben. We must die. a _ Volume many be — annie. nei aia 
a ‘ ° . Ai . No. X, containing the concluding Volume of Dr THOMSON’S ) 

Lat. Morienduin est nobis. It is to us to die. ; | CHEMISTRY, will be published on the Ist of July. 

Fr, Il nous faut mourir. It to us is necessary to die. 

Ital. Ce bisogna morire. To us it is necessary to die. | 

- | 

| 

| 

| 

] 


COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
On the Ist of April, beautifully printed and embellished, and neatly bound, 
price 6s. each number, 
STANDARD NOVELS, No. Il. 
Containing Godwin’s celebrated Story of CALEB WILLIAMS, complete for 6s. 
The different names assigned to the pocket-handkerchief are also | No. 1.—Comprises the whole of the PILOT, by Cooper, complete for 63. 


Span. Hemos de morir. We have to die. 


In all these examples, the close affinity of the German with our 
own strong language, is very perceptible. 


ime q i . »t] N.B.—A number of this work (which will comprise the most esteemed works of 

pretty ones ot the curious construction of languages. , fiction written subsequently to the time of Fielding and Smollett) will be published 
Fr. Mouchoir. The rheumer. on the Ist of every month. 

Ttal. Fazzoletto. From /fuccia, the face 1 No. IIL will be published May 1, containing the whole of THE SPY, by Cooper, 

¢ P; | ( | fi TI sf littl ae little face-cloth. | with a new Introduction and Notes written expressly for this publication by the 

Span, Fanuelo, panizucio, le little ¢ oth. | Author. This additional matter will be chiefly explanatory of the origin of the tale 

Germ. Schnupftuck. The rheumer, or wiper. | and of some of the principal incidents; with an account of the actual individuals 


e e ° e . who are designated as the leading characters. 
It is also curious to observe the different meaning a word acquires | HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
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